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THE ORGANIZATION OF A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION 



E. A. MILLER 
Oberlin College 



This article was prepared in the course of regular committee 
work in a single institution for use by the committee. The com- 
mittee was considering, among others, some problems concerning 
the work of the department of education. The writer is encour- 
aged to give publicity to this phase of the committee's work, in the 
belief that it sets forth certain general problems which arise in 
many colleges and universities. 

A large proportion of the graduates of Oberlin College have 
entered and are entering the teaching profession. Many more 
go into this work on graduation than enter any other single vocation. 

In the catalogue of former students published by the college in 
1908, the vocations of 2,043 graduates are given. Of this number, 
789 or 38. 5+ per cent were in the teaching profession. The same 
catalogue gives the vocations of 4,435 former students who are not 
graduates. Of this number, 1,071 or 24+ per cent were teachers. 

The figures for 1909 and 1910 show that 52+ per cent of the 
graduates of the class of 1910 commenced to teach the year follow- 
ing graduation, while the class of 1911, last year's class, shows 60 
per cent turning to teaching immediately on graduation. Not all 
of this 60 per cent, of course, remain in the teaching profession per- 
manently. There are many young women who teach for a few 
years and then leave the profession by the marriage route. There 
are always some young men who teach for a few years, intending 
eventually to take up work of a different nature. The figures given 
above concerning graduates would indicate, however, that a large 
portion stay permanently in the teaching profession. 

From the standpoint of the schools and the general public, it is 
of course desirable that those who remain only for a time as teachers 
shall be well equipped for the work. 

The first course in education or pedagogy in Oberlin College 
was given in the spring term of 1896 and 1897, and was an attempt 
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to give more definite preparation to those who expected to teach 
upon graduation. 

From 1898 until 1903 a three-hour course in pedagogy was 
given throughout each year as a part of the work of the department 
of psychology. In 1903 the work was organized as a separate 
department and placed in charge of the writer of this article. It 
ought to be said that this reorganization was not primarily because 
of a recognition of the importance of the work in education. The 
work in education was expected to be only a part of the work of the 
professor in charge, and the balance of the time was to be given 
to administrative work not connected with the department. Not 
until 1907 was as large a proportion as one-half time given to the 
work in education. That amount has not been exceeded until the 
present year. This year nine hours per week are being given, while 
the administrative work remains the same. 

The accompanying chart shows the growth of interest in the 
work in education, and the importance attached to it by students 
who expected to teach, as indicated by attendance. 

It has been the policy of the department to interest the heads 
of the other departments in an attempt to establish teachers' 
training courses in the various subjects taught in secondary schools. 
In accordance with this policy, teachers' training courses are now 
given in physical training, Latin, English, German, and mathe- 
matics. The courses in physical training and Latin were estab- 
lished before the present incumbent commenced his work. This 
general plan had the hearty support of those who had previously 
taught the courses in education. 

The teachers' training courses in Latin, English, German, and 
mathematics are two-hour courses, given for two semesters, and 
receive four hours of college credit each, toward the one hundred 
and twenty semester hours required for the A.B. degree. 

In addition to these courses the department has urged that 
similar courses be given in physical science, in biological science, in 
history, political economy and political science, and in French. 

In addition to this, the department has felt the need, if oppor- 
tunity offered, of affording a certain amount of practice teaching with 
pupils of secondary grade, and has advocated work of this nature. 
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A most interesting situation has now arisen which threatens to 
defeat this entire plan and nullify much that has been accomplished. 
At the close of last year a committee of the faculty on curriculum 
and degrees completed its work in a report that included, with 
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much of a constructive nature that does not touch the point at 
issue, these two recommendations: 

1. It is not possible to organize the college course into actual vocational 
preparation without devoting at least one year of the course to purely technical, 
vocational courses. This reduces the amount of liberal training, and is 
impracticable at Oberlin because it would demand a large increase of equip- 
ment and teaching force.. 

2. It is recommended that the elections of a student be organized to meet 
the needs of his future vocation by means of suggested schedules and the 
direction of advisers, but not by offering technical, vocational courses. 

The attention of the faculty was given primarily to the constructive 
work of the committee, and these two recommendations were 
adopted with the rest of the report, practically without discussion 
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and without realization on the part of many of the real meaning 
of this portion of the report. 

This whole subject has now been referred to another committee, 
to consider its bearing on courses that have something of the voca- 
tional or technical element. Among other subjects, the whole 
question of the preparation of teachers is to be considered. 

A strong element in the committee believes that the vote of last 
year should stand; that in accord with this vote no credit toward 
the A.B. degree should be given for the teachers' training courses 
in so far as these are technical in nature — the courses in education 
proper are considered theoretical and hence worthy of credit — and 
that no credit toward an A.B. degree should be given for practice 
work if such work shall at any future time be established. 

Some of the committee believe that the technical and vocational 
elements in the preparation of teachers should be given in a fifth 
year. They say that the prospective teacher should first complete 
his college course; that he should then be given the opportunity 
to take a year, a portion of which should be highly specialized work 
bearing upon teaching, and that none of this work shall count 
toward any arts degree, either Bachelor's or Master's. 

The position of the department of education is that most of 
those who are to teach will teach immediately upon graduation 
from college, and that it is the duty of the college to give adequate 
preparation in the four years of the college course. Only a small 
part of this preparation need be highly specialized, but that 
small part is most essential in preparing the teacher to serve society 
adequately and to win success for himself. While taking this 
position, the department recognizes the desirability of an added 
year of professional work for teachers, but it believes that under 
present conditions it is neither practical nor desirable to insist that 
a college student expecting to teach shall wait until after college 
graduation before making any specific preparation for the work. 

The department of education does not admit that a course so 
specialized has no liberal or cultural values, and contends that it is 
perfectly proper to count such work toward an A.B. degree. It 
further contends that such work may be looked upon as laboratory 
work and organized upon that basis and credit given for it, in the 
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same way that credit is given for work in the psychological labor- 
atory or any one of the science laboratories. 

To determine what current practice is, the following questions 
were sent to a number of representative institutions: 

What credit, if any, is given in your institution for practice teaching or 
observation work ? 

Is this work done by undergraduates, or only by graduate students ? 

Is the work looked upon as laboratory work of the department of edu- 
cation, and provision made for it as such, or is it looked upon as professional 
work and not properly a part of the work of a liberal arts college ? 

Replies were received from the following institutions: Colorado 
College, College of William and Mary, Beloit College, Cornell 
University, Columbia University, George Washington University, 
Harvard University, Indiana University, Lehigh University, New 
York University, Northwestern University, Ohio State University, 
Rochester University, Syracuse University, University of Chicago, 
University of Cincinnati, University of Colorado, University of 
Illinois, University of Iowa, University of Minnesota, University 
of Missouri, University of Nebraska, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Texas, University of Wisconsin, University of Wyom- 
ing, University of Kansas, and Washington University. 

Twenty-eight replies were received. This includes all the 
institutions to which queries were sent. The institutions were 
selected from the lists prepared by Professor Farrington in 1909 as 
representing those institutions that offered practice and observa- 
tion work and whose professors of education were members of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. Inquiries 
were not sent to institutions in the South, except to the College of 
William and Mary. Two or three northern institutions were 
inadvertently omitted. The replies from some of those which 
answered need not be considered, as their work does not bear upon 
the question at issue. 

Beloit College has no real practice work. Members of the 
class practice upon each other, by dividing the class in sections. 
New York University has almost entirely experienced teachers as 
students in education, who have received their practice before 
entering the school. 
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Rochester, Syracuse, and Cornell universities each give the 
twenty single-hour periods of observation work required by the 
state for the state teachers' certificate, but does not mention other 
courses in practice or observation. 

The University of Iowa, because of lack of facilities, does not 
give such work, but did formerly give observation work which was 
counted toward the A.B. degree. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers no practice work. 

The University of Wisconsin gives some observation work in 
the public schools of Madison, and is just completing a $150,000 
building for the practice work of teachers. The department of 
education in Wisconsin expects the work to be counted toward the 
A.B. degree. Wisconsin recognizes the principle of giving credit 
for work of a vocational nature, and it is practically sure that the 
same principle will apply in education. 

Deducting these seven institutions, there remain twenty-one 
that give practice work in teaching. Of this number, seventeen 
credit the work toward the A.B. degree as follows. Toward other 
degrees more credit is given in some of the institutions. Oberlin 
grants only the A.B. degree, and for that reason only the credit 
given toward that degree was considered. 





Credit 


Degree 




2 points 

2 semester hours 

One-half of one course practice 
One-half of one course observa- 
tion 
*6 hours 
4 term hours 

3 semester hours 

1 major 

2 credits 

4 semester hours 

5 semester hours practice 

2 semester hours observation 

3 semester hours 

Credit not given separately, in- 
cluded in another course 
Part of 5-hour course 

4 hours 
3 hours 


AB 


George Washington University. . . . 


A.B. 
AB 




AB 




AB 




A.B. 




AB 




AB 




A.B. 




AB 




AB. 




A.B. 


University of Minnesota 


A.B. 


University of Nebraska 


A.B. 
A.B. 




A.B. 


College of William and Mary 


A.B. 



* Uncertain whether this is term or semester hours, probably the latter. 

t Colorado offers a total of eight semester hours. One-half may count toward M.A. 
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The University of Kansas does not credit the work toward the 
A.B. degree, and requires candidates who expect the teacher's 
diploma to finish 125 hours, five hours in addition to the 120 hours 
required for the A.B. degree. 

Washington University gives no credit of any kind. The work 
when done is done as an extra; the time is not over six weeks. 

Ohio State University and the University of Missouri count 
the work toward the B.S. degree only. 

To summarize: Of the twenty-one institutions giving such work 
from which replies were received, the credit allowed is as follows: 

16 toward the A.B. degree 
2 toward the B.S. degree 

2 toward a diploma or certificate, but not toward the A.B. 
1 toward the B.S. and also toward the A.B. degree 

The amount of credit so allowed runs from two semester hours 
to five semester hours, with a possibility in one institution — the 
University of Colorado — of receiving credit for eight semester 
hours. The credit in Harvard University is not given separately, 
but in connection with a course in education, in which about one- 
half the credit is allowed for practice work. This would make 
about one and one-half hours of credit for such work at Harvard, 
but the same assignment is made for observation, making the total 
credit for observation and practice approximately three hours. 

These figures would indicate that a large majority of the insti- 
tutions of college rank that provide practice teaching for their 
students credit such work toward the A.B. degree. The figures 
also indicate that there is general agreement that the amount of 
this work should rarely be more than five hours per week for a 
semester. 

Two contentions which the department in Oberlin has to meet 
are as follows : First, that such work ought not to be credited toward 
an A.B. degree. Second, if such work is to be given at all, it should 
be given in a year course, largely or wholly technical in its nature, 
and this year should be given as a fifth year beyond the college 
course. 

The department feels that this amount of technical work is 
largely in excess of the amount needed in the preparation given by 
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a college for secondary-school work. It is also felt that in case 
an extra year is taken, it should be taken in one of the larger uni- 
versities, such as Columbia, Harvard, or Chicago. The only 
feasible way to give such work in a college is to give it recognition 
as a legitimate portion of the undergraduate work. The simplest 
way to do this is to credit it toward the A.B. degree in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, and to place a limit upon the amount of tech- 
nical or vocational work that any single individual may count 
toward the A.B. degree. 

This the department believes will be the final result in Oberlin. 
In case this is not done, it might be possible to grant the A.B. 
degree in education and organize the work separately as a college 
of education; or it might be possible to go back to the two degrees, 
A.B. and B.S., and give recognition for work of this character only 
toward the B.S. degree. In case this is done, the A.B. degree ought 
of course, logically, to include required Greek and Latin. It is 
doubtful if our most ardent advocates of liberal culture, pure and 
undefiled, care to go back to this position here. 

There is added a number of quotations from the letters received. 
These quotations seem to show how the work is regarded by the 
institutions replying. It is not the purpose of this article to argue 
the question, on its theoretical aspects, or take up the underlying 
principles. Its only purpose is to present some of the facts. 
University of Rochester 

The courses prescribed include psychology, logic, science of education 
and history of education, and twenty hours of observation of instruction in a 
high school or elementary school. These courses all receive full credit for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Teachers College — Columbia University 
Practical work in our schools of observation and practice has always 
been counted as laboratory work when done under the supervision of a college 

professor and in connection with a regular college course [It] is counted 

both for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Teachers College and the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in Columbia and Barnard College. 

Lehigh University 
Observation work is credited as the equivalent of recitations, on the basis 
of two hours' observation to one hour recitation, as with laboratory work. 
Practice work is credited on the same basis, substantially as laboratory work, 
and provision is made therefor in our register by faculty action. 
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The University of Texas 
The course in observation and practice is open to Seniors and to grad- 
uates. It is looked upon as laboratory work in part. 

University of Illinois 

Practice teaching was preceded by a course in observation and the tech- 
nique of teaching carrying two hours' credit. The practice teaching course 
involved one hour of actual teaching each day during the semester, five hours, 
credit being given for this work. All who were acquainted with the work, 
however, agreed that the course in practice teaching should earn rather more 
than five hours' credit. While the work in practice teaching is primarily pro- 
fessional, it is a means of broadening and intensifying one's knowledge of 
subject-matter, and for this reason was strongly indorsed by our academic 
departments. The courses became more popular and were elected by the 
strongest women students in the College of Literature and Art, and by a 
number of good men. 

I am convinced that five hours of practice teaching for a semester or ten 
hours for a full year should be granted credit toward the A.B. degree; this is 
under the proviso, of course, that the supervision of practice is close, pains- 
taking, and intelligent. 

Indiana University 

The practice teaching in the high school is considered by the department 
as laboratory work and as a test of the student's working grasp of principles. 

University of Cincinnati 
Observation and practice teaching in the public schools of this city under 
expert direction of members in the department of education, is counted as 

laboratory work The student gets two credits for the year. Such 

work is included in the twenty-four credits in education which may be counted 
for the A.B. degree in the college of liberal arts. 

Northwestern University 
.... We offer one course in education, known as practice teaching under 
supervision .... for three hours of college credit. It is in fact a laboratory 
course under the supervision of the department. 

Harvard University 
Undergraduates are allowed to do practice teaching; that is, properly 
qualified Seniors, who expect to teach after graduation, are permitted to do 
practice work. As you will see, the practice work forms the better part of a 
regular half-course and so receives due credit. 

University of Colorado 
The work is regarded here as the laboratory work of the Department of 
Education, and the credit mentioned above is allowed toward the B.A. degree, 
and, in case of "advanced practice teaching," for the M.A. degree as well. 
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University of Chicago 

I have no question at all, and I am sure that the faculty would be in agree- 
ment with me in this matter, that the work is entirely suitable work on 
which to give credit toward the Bachelor's degree. We give credit for such 
practice teaching. 

The question you raise about undergraduate and graduate work in edu- 
cation is one which I am sure we should all like to answer by saying that a 
year of graduate work should be required of all persons who are going to teach 

in the high schools I am perfectly clear that at the present moment 

it is an ideal and not a practical possibility. Teachers for high schools are in 
such demand that the graduate with his baccalaureate degree has no difficulty 
at all in securing a position. Since this is the case, I think we ought to give 
him some special preparation for teaching during his undergraduate course. 

University of Pennsylvania 
My own point of view is that when a college, not having a distinct school 
of education with another degree than that of A.B., finds it necessary to train 
its graduates for high-school instructorship and includes practice teaching 
.... it is only fair to let it count toward the degree. 

University of Minnesota 
We look upon it as laboratory work of the college and also as direct prepara- 
tion for teaching, and allow three credits toward our B.A. degree. 

University of Wisconsin 
As I am able to weigh the situation here, the policy of the University of 
Wisconsin with regard to practice teaching has already been decided by the 
precedent of establishing such courses as the course in commerce, leading to the 

B.A. degree In fact, I think there is a deep-seated feeling among our 

most progressive men that our courses of instruction need to be vitalized by 
work of the practical application sort. 

There is also included in closing the following quotation taken 
from a personal letter from Mr. Dewey. While this does not refer 
to the work of any particular institution, it is of importance in its 
bearing upon the whole question under discussion. 

I have not changed the views on college education to which you refer, unless 
it is that they have become more positive in the direction of the desirability of 
closer relation between the vocational and the cultural. Personally, I should 
apply the principle to the college even more than to the university, and I 
think the principle properly applied contains the solution of the redirection of 

the American college at the present time I see no reason why 

practice work carried on under supervision of a department, if taken in 
connection with some regular course and employed to illustrate and make out 
the theory of that course, should not count for a college degree. 



